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opposition with which the measure is likely to be received
in the house.   However, assuming that even after taking
all these steps a measure is  passed by the lower house
which is hasty and is detrimental to the best interests of the
state and which would have been rejected or radically
amended by the upper house, if in existence, there is another
simple device by which the injury can be avoided.   And
that is the executive.   If the executive is formed out of the
party in power and a measure has emanated from it then, in
case of rejection by the upper house, the executive often
dissolves the legislature  to take the verdict of the nation.
Or if the legislation is in conflict with the policy of the exe-
cutive, the latter may again dissolve the house when the
legislature is unicameral.   But this is applicable only to the 4._B
case of a responsible executive.   In countries where the
executive  is  not responsible to the legislature as in the
U. S. A. and Switzerland it can easily exercise the power of
veto over the  measure passed by the single chamber, if it
disapproves of it.
All this goes to show that a bicameral legislature is not
an absolutely   essential condition for healthy and useful
legislation.    Where the legislature is only unicameral the
work of revising as well as of resisting legislation can be
performed in other ways, and we do really find that in most
of the provinces of Canada, South Africa, in most of the
cantons   of   Switzerland, and in some   of the States of
U. S. A. and Australia there are unicameral legislatures
all working  fairly well.   And if there are examples of
unicameral   legislatures   replaced  by   bicameral   legisla-
tures there are also examples to show the contrary.   And
if the upper  houses  have   proved useful  they are also
being looked   upon with distrust and   are  being slowly
deprived of much of their power.   The British Parliament
Act of 1911 is sufficient to show the existence of this
tendency.